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Object  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work 

The  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  based  onthe  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act  of  May  8,  1914  and  related  Federal  and  State  legislation.   Its 
object,  according  to  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  is  "to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  to  encourage  the  application  of 
the  same.  *  *  *  The  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attend- 
ing or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities  and  imparting  to 
such  persons  information  on  said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  pub- 
lications, and  otherwise." 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Lever  stated  that  since  Congress  had  adopted  the  policy  of 
providing  Federal  funds  for  experiment  stations  and  higher  education  in  agri- 
culture, it  should  follow  this  up  with  funds  for  talcing  the  information  acquired 

♦Presented  before  the  National  Education;  '  Association,  Department  of  Rural 
Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  29,  1928. 
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by  the  State  colleges  and.  experiment  stations  and  the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture 
to  the  people  on  the  farms.   For  10  years  the  demonstration  work  in  the  South 
*  had  "been  a  great  success.   "The  theory  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  this  system  of 
itinerant  teaching."   The  State  is  to  measure  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  lines  of  activity  and  to  provide  "at  least  one  trained  demonstrator 
or  itinerant  teacher  for  each  agricultural  county."   The  county  agent  "mast 
give  leadership  and  direction  along  all  lines  of  rural  activity  -  social, 
economic,  and  financial.   Hot  only  production  but  also  distribution  must  be 
taught  by  the  extension  service."   "One  of  the  main  features  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  is  so  flexible  as  to  provide  for  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
itinerant  teaching  for  boys  and  girls." 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  is  frankly  intended  to  improve  the  practices  of  agri- 
culture and  the  form  home,  and  the  instruction  for  which  it  provides  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  vocational  aspect.   But  it  will  fail  of  its  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant effect  if  it  does  not  also  result  in  the  improvement  of  the  individuals 
who  come  under  its  influence.   That  educational  results  of  great  value  might 
pome  from  work  primarily  intended  to  imorove  agricultural  practice  was  shown 
long  before  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  by  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations.   The  discoveries  of  the  stations  not  only 
brought  about  fundamental  and  highly  beneficial  changes  in  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture but  also  broadened  and  strengthened  the  mental  status  of  great  numbers 
of  the  farming  people. 

Attention  was  called  to  this  in  1900  in  Bulletin  80  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  (p.  76),  as  follows: 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  most  important  results  of  the  work  of  the 
American  stations  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  especially 
during  the  past  decade,  have  been  educational.  *  *  * 

One  large  result  of  the  educational  work  of  the  stations  has  been  the 
general  breaking  down  of  the  popular  conception  that  agriculture  is  not 
capable  of  improvement  through  systematic  and  progressive  researches  in 
its  behalf  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  A  widespread  belief  has 
been  awakened  that  with  the  aid  of  science  agriculture  may  be  so  lifted 
out  of  the  ruts  of  a  dead  past  that  it  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  amid 
the  growing  competitions  and  complexities  of  our  modern  civilization. 
Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  new  belief  are  likely  to  be  very  impor- 
tant and  far  reaching.   Already  the  farmer  in  this  county  is  much  in- 
clined to  demand  that  theories  and  assertions  regarding  the  practice  of 
his  art  shall  be  "brought  to  the  test  of  rigid  and  accurate  investigation." 

That  further  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  during  the  period 
£  in  which  the  Smith-Lever  extension  work  has  supplemented  the  experiment  station 
work  was  brought  out  in  the  address  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  on  Rural  Progress  1917 
to  1927,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  last  summer,  as  follows: 

"The  great  characteristic  of  rural  life  in  the  10-year  period  1917  to  1927 
is  the  evident  revolution  in  the  rural  human  mind,  whereby  science  has  entered  as 
an  habitual  guide,  displacing  the  blind  guides.   I  am  asking  you  to  see  that 
science  can  not  be  shut  up  in  a  chamber  of  the  mind  labeled  agriculture  but  will 
pervade  all  compartments,  and  sooner  or  later  be  in  full  operation  among  all  the 
human  relationships  of  rural  society." 
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Work  is  Vocational  and  Educational 

Extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  deals  primarily  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  practices  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  rural  communities,  tut  it  does  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  individu- 
als with  whom  it  deals  are  also  improved  mentally  and  socially.   The  work  is 
therefore  "both  vocational  and  educational.   That  this  is  true  of  club  work  is 
brought  out  in  a  recent  took  on  "Educational  Opportunities  for  Young  Workers," 
ty  Owen  D.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  School  of  Girard  College. 

"The  instruction  in  the  clut  is  focused  on  specific  projects;  *  *  * 
tut  it  results  in  making  tetter  toys  and  girls,  who  apply  their  instruc- 
tion to  hatits  of  thrift,  health,  scientific  thinking,  and  improved  home 
living  conditions.  From  the  social  contacts  of  the  clut,  or  from  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  farm  journal,  or  magazine,  they  are  exposed  to 
influences  which  may,  and  undoubtedly  often  do,  broaden  their  vision  and 
their  interests  and  help  to  produce  a  richer  cultural  life." 

■      The  education  of  the  individual  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  courses 
of  instruction  of  the  schools  tut  is  also  brought  about  through  his  relations 
to  the  home,  the  church,  the  library,  the  press,  and  various  social  organizations, 
such  as  the  grange,  the  Y's  and  the  boy  or  girl  scouts. 

The  extension  work  is  also  one  of  the  agencies  which  supplement  in  peculiar 
ways  the  education  given  in  the  schools.   In  its  organization  and  financial  sup- 
port it  differs  from  the  other  agencies  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  that 
it  is  a  department  of  the  State  college  and  is  supported  by  Federal,  State,  and 
county  funds.   It  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  American  system  of  public  education. 
As  such  it  is  under  legal  as  well  as  moral  obligation  to  a.'  \   the  development  and 
progress  of  education  through  the  public  schools  and  promote  their  general 
interests.   In  its  work  with  adults  and  children  it  will  have  signally  failed 
unless  it  stimulates  their  interest  in  the  education  given  in  the  schools,  brings 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  improvement  of  th©  schools,  and  leads  the  youth  of 
the  rural  communities  to  prolong  their  attendance  at  school  as  far  as  possible. 
Much  testimony  has  been  given  by  rural  teachers  and  county  superintendents  that 
club  work  tends  to  vitalize  the  rural  school  and  is  a  positive  help  to  the  school 
work. 

The  children  on  the  farms  and  in  the  farm  homes  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  farm  and  home  operations.   Prom  an  early  age  they  are  more  or  less  famil- 
iar with  farm  and  home  practices  and  have  some  part  in  them.   Without  the  influ- 
ence of  any  outside  agency  the  farm  children  are  naturally  and  inevitably  learn- 
ing a  vocation;   The  extension  service  does  not  oosso  to  force suclt  training'  upon 
them.   It  simply  takes  them  as  they  are  -undergoing  vocational  work  and  helps  to 
lift  the  processes  of  the  farm  and  home  vocations  above  the  plane  of  drudgery, 
to  teach  both  the  adults  and  the  children  better  ways  of  doing  the  things  they 
are  already  doing,  and  to  give  them  a  broader  interest  and  intelligence  in  deal- 
ing with  their  farm  and  home  problems.   It  shows  them  that  country  life  may  be 
sf  a  worth-while  type,  with  high  standards  of  personal  character  and  broad  com- 
munity service. 

The  farm  boy,  from  the  time  he  is  able  to  walk  about  the  fields,  learns 
how  corn  is  planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested;  he  rides  on  the  wagon  when  it 
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is  being  taken  to  the  barn,  he  sees  it  v/hen  it  is  "being  cut  up  and  put  in  the 
silo,  and  he  watches  the  cows  eating  the  silage.   As  he  grows  older  he  takes  an 
increasing  part  in  growing  and  disposing  of  the  corn  crop.   One  day  the  county 
agricultural  agent  comes  along  and  talks  with  his  father  about  his  corn  and  they 
go  out  into  the  field  to  see  how  the  crop  is  coming  on.   They  discuss  the  selec- 
tion of  the  seed,  the  method  of  planting,  the  fertilizer  used,  the  time  of  har- 
vesting, and  so  forth.   Or  they  may  go  to  the  storehouse  and  look  at  the  ears 
of  corn  sclcctod  for  the  next  planting.   The  agent  picks  up  some  of  the  ears  and 
examines  the  kernels  and  they  talk  about  the  best  forms  of  ears  and  kernels. 
Perhaps  the  agent  pulls  out  of  his  automobile  some  ears  of  a  variety  he  just  re- 
ceived from  the  agricultural  college  or  elsewhere  and  asks  the  farmer  if  he  would 
not  like  to  try  this  next  season  since  it  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  varie- 
ty he  is  now  using.   The  boy  is  not  far  away  when  this  is  going  on  and  is  perhaps 
more  curious  than  his  father  to  see  this  new  variety.   He  is  therefore  pleased, 
if  somewhat  abashed,  when  the  agent  asks  him  if  he  would  like  to  grow  some  of 
this  new  corn  himself  and  join  with  some  other  boys  in  the  neighborhood  in  grow- 
ing it.   Of  course  they  mast  have  their  fathers'  permission  to  do  this.   And  so 
the  little  home  demonstration  in  corn  growing  is  started  on  that  farm  and  a  4-H 
club  is  begun  in  that  neighborhood.  Something  similar  is  done  v/hen  the  boy  under- 
takes to  raise  a  calf  or  some  pigs. 

The  boy's  sister  wants  to  grow  something  too,  and  she  may  try  to  raise 
tomatoes  or  other  vegetables  in  the  kitchen  garden.   Then  the  question  arises 
what  to  do  with  the  crop.   A  home  demonstration  agent  comes  along  and  asks  her 
how  she  would  like  to  can  it  and  agrees  to  show  her  and  some  other  girls  near-by 
how  to  do  this  in  the  best  way.   Mother  may  come  to  their  meeting,  if  she  wants 
to,  or  perhaps  she  is  willing  'to  invite  the  other  girls  to  her  house  and  they 
will  have  the  demonstration  there.   After  a  while  the  agent  inquires  of  this 
group  whether  any  of  them  have  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  farm  home.   If  it  ap- 
pears that  several  of  them  do,  they  are  asked  how  they  wou^d  like  to  do  some- 
things to  make  that  room  more  comfortable  and  attractive.   If  they  are  interested 
in  this,  ways  are  suggested  by  which  with  the  use  of  inexpensive  materials  and 
simple  processes  improvement  in  the  room' s  furnishings  may  be  made. 

Opportunity  for  Self-Expression  Afforded 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  boys  or  girls  in  im- 
proved farm  or  home  practices.   There  must  be  opportunity  for  self-expression, 
an  important  factor  in  education.   Therefore  the  extension  system  is  founded  en 
the  principle  that  the  participants  in  it  should  themselves  be  demonstrators, 
whether  they  are  adults  or  children.   The  farm  boy  must  grow  the  corn  or  raise 
the  pig,  the  farm  girl  must  grow  the  vegetables,  raise  the  hens,  can  the  tomatoes, 
refurnish  her  room, and  the  like.  The  individual  club  member  is  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  cost  of  each  project  and  the  value  of  the  product  and  is  to  write  a  report 
on  his  work.   In  doing  these  things  he  will,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  what 
he  has  learned  in  school.   To  learn  the  value  of  money  or  other  property  earned 
by  productive  work,  the  functions  of  the  banker  and  the  insurance  company,  and 
the  importance  of  wise  expenditures  to  make  possible  a  good  income  from  work, 
is  worth  while  as  a  part  of  a  child's  education.   The  4-H  clubs  therefore  en- 
courage buying  and  marketing  by  the  club  members  of  the  things  used  and  producded 
in  the  projects  and  child  ownership  of  the  products  and  proceeds. 
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Cooperation  in  effort  to  do  worthy  things  is  also  a  good  element  in  educa-" 
tion.   It  is  better  to  have  children  in  classes  in  school  rather  than  to  teach 
•   them  singly.   For  the  same  purpose  the  4-H  clubs  are  formed.   And  when  the  clubs 
have  meetings  the  children  should  express  themselves  in  the  management  of  the 
meetings.   Hence  their  instruction  in  the  simple  forms  of  organization  and  par- 
limentary  usage. 

In  every  effective  system  of  cooperation  there  must  be  an  element  of  com- 
petition.  Our  schools  and  colleges  have  their  schemes  for  rating  students  and 
encouraging  them  with  scholarships,  -orizes,  honors,  and  membership  in  societies 
like  Phi  Beta  Kappa.   In  like  manner  the  extension  clubs  have  developed  competi- 
tions and  prizes  of  various  sorts.   This  matter  is  sometimes  overdone  in  both 
the  clubs  and  the  schools.   It  should  be  limited  wisely  and  improved  but  not 
abolished.   Experience  has  shown  the  extension  organizations  and  the  cooperating 
farm  organizations  that  a  conservative  policy  regarding  prizes  is  best.   There- 
fore the  club  prizes  are  to  an  increasing  extent  taking  the  form  of  scholarships 
or  other  provisions  for  education  in  school  or  college,  or  of  tours  of  observa- 
tion which  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  participants  not  only  as  regards  farming 
and  home  life  but  also  higher  education,  government,  industries,  and  social  life. 

Extension  Develops  Leadership  Among  Farm  Youth 

In  any  cooperative  organization  with  its  proper  competitive  element  leader:, 
naturally  and  fittingly  emerge.   If  they  do  not  the  organization  dies.   One  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  American  agriculture  and  country  life  to-day  is  the  emer- 
gence and  retention  on  the  farm  of  intelligent  and  capable  men  and  women,  skilled 
in  cooperative  leadership.   The  extension  system  is  aiding  the  training  of  such 
leaders  by  the  selection  of  those  men  and  women  already  capable  to  organize  and 
guide  the  4-H  clubs  and  by  the  training  of  the  more  capable  club  members  to  take 
their  places  as  leaders  after  graduation  from  the  clubs,   ^ast  year  more  than 
50,000  men  and  women  were  voluntary  local  leaders  of  4-H  clubs.   Most  of  them  well 
*ell  "educated  ?.nd"'.  experienced  in  practical  dealing  with  the  problems  of  coun- 
try life.   A  considerable  number  were  or  had  been  teachers.   Many  school  officers 
and  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  encouraged  the  formation  of 
4-H  clubs  without  themselves  taking  part  in  organizing  or  conducting  them. 

One  large  factor  in  training  for  leadership  in  agriculture  and  country 
life  is  the  amount  of  school  and  college  education  the  young  people  on  our  farms 
can  obtain.   The  extension  forces  are  encouraging  the  club  members  to  go  as  far 
as  they  can  in  such  edu.ca.tion.   In  many  cases  we  find  in  the  reports  on  this 
work,  which  the  club  boys  and  girls  make,  statements  showing  that  they  are  making 
the  most  of  their  opportunities,  by  saving  the  money  accruing  from  their  home 
projects  or  in  other  ways,  to  obtain  high-school,  Smith-Hughes  school,  or  college 
»   education.   The  so-called  short  courses,  held  locally  by  the  county  agents  or 
often  at  the  agricultural  colleges,  together  with  the  practice  in  demonstrations 
which  club  members  get,  are  features  contributing  to  the  training  of  farm  chil- 
dren for  local  or  wide  leadership.   They  serve  principally  to  stimulate  the  am- 
bition of  natural  leaders  in  the  club  groups  and  to  show  them  some  of  the  things 
they  must  do  to  acquire  and  hold  leadership.   The  considerable  number  of  club 
members  who  have  gone  on  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges  shows  the  good  effects 
of  the  preliminary  training  in  extension  work.   In  land-grant  colleges  in  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin,  in  1927,  there  were  196  former  club  members 
enrolled  in  agriculture  and  151  in  home  economics  in  the  four-year  course. 
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The  clu"b  activities  are  undoubtedly  organized  and  conducted  with  a  view 
to  giving  children  a  favorable  outlook  on  agriculture  and  country  life.   With 
the  great  pressure  of  various  forces  to  take  people  away  from  the  farms,  and  the 
S   favorable  impressions  regarding  city  life  which  are  crowding  in  on  young  people 
in  the  country,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  club  work  will  tend  unduly  to 
keep  them  on  the  farm.   One  of  the  most  fundamental  and  important  problems  in 
American  life  to-day  is  how  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  people  whose  best 
work  can  be  done  in  agricultural  lines  may  be  made  content  to  remain  in  our 
rural  communities. 

Club  Members  Interested  in  Community  Improvement 

The  extension  system  aims  to  interest  the  farming  people  in  the  improve- 
ment of  community  life.   The  adult  men  and  women  are  encouraged  to  work  together 
through  their  various  organizations  for  the  betterment  of  the  government,  schools, 
churches,  fairs,  roads,  sanitation,  health,  and  recreation.   In  a  measure  these 
efforts  reach  out  beyond  the  local  community  to  the  State  and  the  Nation.   Through 
the  4-H  clubs  the  farm  children  are  to  a  certain  extent  made  to  have  an  increased 
interest  in  patriotism,  good  morals,  and  health  from  both  personal  and  social  con- 
siderations.  Their  participation  in  local,  county,  and  State  fairs  through  ex- 
hibits is  one  of  the  forms  through  which  they  express  community  interest.   Team 
demonstrations  of  better  practices  and  sharing  in  general  community  activities 
are  other  important  ways  of  expressing  such  interest,  which  in  turn  develop  a 
genuine  feeling  of  community  responsibility. 

The  problems  of  recreation  for  farm  children  are  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion in  educational  and  other  social  circles.   The  4-H  clubs  are  promoting  recrea- 
tional activities  through  their  songs,  games,  and  camps.   And  like  the  boy  and 
girl  scouts,  they  have  their  slogans,  badges,  pennants,  ano"  other  insignia.  Their 
general  title  and  their  four-leaf  clover  emblem  are  intended  to  show  that  the 
4-H  clubs  are  working  in  the  fields  of  vocation  (hands),  education  (head),  good 
fellowship  (heart),  and  health. 

Clubs  Consist  of  Voluntary  Membership 

The  extension  system  is  entirely  a  voluntary  system,  depending  for  its 
success  on  the  interest  which  it  creates  in  those  who  are  attracted  to  it. 
Neither  the  adults  nor  the  children  who  are  participating  in  it  are  'under  any 
legal  compulsion  to  join  it  or  stay  in  it.   In  this  regard  it  stands  with  the 
church  and  a  variety  of  other  social  organizations.   In  such  enterprises  as  the 
extension  system  undertakes,  there  are  certain  inherent  advantages  in  a  volun- 
tary system.   This,  however,  makes  it  appear  to  be  dealing  with  a  select  group 
of  people  rather  than  with  the  whole  community.   There  can  be  no  valid  objection 
to  this  if  the  door  of  opportunity  to  entrance  into  the  system  is  oioen  to  all  who 
a  are  capable  of  profiting  o}/   its  activities.   So  far  this  principle  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  forms  of  ou.blic  education  above  the  elementary  school.   If  the  ex- 
tension door  is  not  suff iciently  wide  open  it  is  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
not  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  extension  authorities  to  reach  large  numbers  of 
children.   At  present  about  600,000  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  the  4-H  clubs. 

Most  of  the  club  members  are  from  12  to  15  years  old.   Children  of  these 
ages  as  a  rule  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  club  activities  as  now  organized. 
A  limited  number  of  children  10  or  11  years  old  have  been  found  capable  of  doing 
something  worth  while  in  the  simpler  forms  of  club  projects.   Some  continue  in 
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the  club  work  up  to  18  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  club  members  are  attending  the 
rural  elementary  schools,  but  this  type  of  work  often  appeals  to  children  out  of 
°   school.   Rural  children  in  many  cases  do  not  go  beyond  the  local  elementary 

schools.   The  clubs  have  a  large  field  of  work  among  the  1,500,000  farm  children 
oat  of  school. 

Training  of  Extension  Workers 

The  Smith-Lever  extension  system  is  only  14  years  old,  and  its  beginnings 
previous  to  that  go  back  only  a bo at  10  years  farther.   After  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
went  into  operation  it  was  first  necessary  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
tension force,  the  members  of  which  should  generally  be  college  graduates  in 
agriculture  or  home  economics.   The  land-grant  colleges  in  which  the  extension 
agents  generally  have  been  educated  have  only  recently  established  courses  in 
economics,  sociology,  or  education.   The  agents  in  service  have  increasingly  felt 
the  need  of  training  in  these  subjects  and  in  many  cases  have  taken  special 
courses  at  the  colleges  or  have  informed  themselves  through  reading  of  books,  and 
the  like.   Some  colleges  are  now  introducing  courses  for  extension  workers,  which 
include  instruction  in  these  subjects,  and  it  is  exoectcd  that  this  movement  will 
develop  broadly  in  the  near  future.  A  considerable  number  of  the  present  exten- 
sion agents  have  had  training  and  experience  as  teachers  before  entering  exten- 
sion work,  and  the  home-economics  agents  in  many  cases  have  had  the  same  courses 
in  psychology,  education,  and  sociology  as  are  pursued  by  teachers  of  home 
economics. 

Management  of  Clab  Work 

It  is  sometimes  asked  why  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  schools  to  have 
charge  of  the  club  work.   One  answer  to  this  is  that  the  rural  schools  at  present 
are  not  equipped  to  do  this  kind  of  work.   School  statistics  for  the  whole  coun- 
try do  not  show  in  any  exact  way  the  status  of  the  rural  schools.   But  from  such 
statistics  as  are  available  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  more  than 
150,000  one-teacher  schools  and  about  80,000  teachers  in  the  small  two,  three, 
or  f oar- room  schools.   These  230,000  teachers  are  instructing  aboat  7,000,000 
children.   For  the  most  part  these  teachers  are  women  from  18  to  25  years  old, 
whose  education  is  practically  nonvocational  and  varies  from  that  of  the  local 
elementary  school  to  the  near-by  high  school,  and  in  some  States  an  additional 
year  or  two  in  a  normal  school.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  in  service  only  a 
year  or  two  and  are  in  residence  near  their  schools  for  only  the  period  of  the 
school  term.   In  many  localities  the  elementary  schools  are  in  operation  only 
half  the  year.   In  general  the  duties  of  these  teachers  make  it  impracticahle 
for  them  to  have  the  intimate  contact  with  the  actual  farm  and  home  practices 
which  is  required  in  extension  work. 

Consolidated  schools  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  annually. 
The  total  number  of  consolidated  schools  is  now  about  17,000,  with  2,500,000 
pupil's.   Only  a  limited  number  of  these  schools  have  instruction  in  agriculture 
or  home  economics.  About  500,000  rural  children  are  in  the  high  schools  without 
vocational  teachers  and  about  100,000  boys  are  studying  agriculture  and  aboat 
the  same  number  of  farm  girls  are  in  home-economics  courses  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
schools.  Aboat  1,500,000  farm  children  of  club  age  are  out  of  school. 
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The  problems  of  the  general  Improvement  of  the  rural  schools  must  engross 
the  attention  of  school  authorities  for  many  years.   It  would  be  unwise  for  them 
to  attempt  to  carry  the  "burdens  of  the  4-H  club  work.   It  is  hoped  that  vocation- 
al training  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  consolidated  schools  and  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  schools  will  greatly  increase  as  the  years  go  by,  but  the  teachers  of  vo- 
cational subjects  in  these  schools  will  necessarily  be  mainly  occupied  in  the 
development  of  good  vocational  courses  and  the  care  of  puioils  attending  their 
classes.   There  will  still  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  extension  work  at  present 
conducted  among  rural  children  for  many  years  to  come. 

But  there  is  another  answer  to  the  question  regarding  the  management  of  the 
4-H  clubs  which  deserves  attention  and  which  to  me  appears  to  be  more  fundamental. 
In  a  large  way  the  Smith-Lever  extension  system  is  projected  into  the  rural  com- 
munities in  order  to  give  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture an  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  rural  people  the  practical  results  of  the  re- 
searches conducted  by  these  institutions.   By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  keep  the 
people  on  our  farms  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  agricultural  science,  which 
vitally  affects  their  economic  and  social  status.   This  is  done  by  placing  well- 
trained  men  and  women  in  the  several  counties,  who  are  supervised  by  expert  ad- 
ministrators and  are  aided  by  technical  specialists  from  the  colleges.   The  men 
and  women  county  agents  reside  and  travel  in  their  counties  the  year  round  and  are 
in  touch  with  their  people  all  the  time  by  means  of  automobiles,  telephones,  cor- 
respondence, and  publications. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  the  future  prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  the 
farming  people  will  depend  increasingly  on  their  solution  of  economic  and  social 
problems,  which  involve  grouo  and  community  understanding  and  action,  the  agents 
are  encouraged  to  give  a  good  share  of  their  time  to  matters  relating  to  the  co- 
operation of  their  people  in  the  marketing  of  their  products,  and  in  the  organi- 
zation of  their  communities  for  improved  social  conditions,  which  of  course  in- 
cludes the  improvement  of  their  schools.   The  farm  men  and  women  are  being  taught 
to  carry  on  the  cooperative  enterprises  which  affect  their  economic  and  social 
status  and  are  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  doing  the  things  necessary 
to  make  these  enterprises  successful. 

That  the  sense  of  community  responsibility  may  be  carried  over  to  suc- 
cessive generations  and  the  agricultural  life  of  America  be  thus  made  permanently 
successful,  it  is  essential  that  the  children  growing  up  on  our  farms  shall  be 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  progressive  farm  men  and  women  associated  with  the 
extension  system  and  shall  be  trained  for  active  participation  in  its  'under- 
takings as  they  come  to  mature  life.   For  this  purpose  the  4-H  clubs  have  been 
organized,  and  it  seems  essential  to  their  success  in  the  matters  so  vital  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  members  of  rural  communities  that  they  should  remain 
a  part  of  the  extension  system. 

The  4-H  clubs  should  of  course  be  kept  in  their  proper  place  as  inspira- 
tional organizations  giving  the  rural  children  a  desire  to  do  in  the  best  way 
whatever  tasks  they  have  to  perform  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home,  leading  them  to 
see  that  farm  work  and  country  life  may  be  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  if 
carried  on  intelligently  and  with  the  aid  of  the  best  available  knowledge, 
creating  in  them  a  purpose  to  join  with  their  fellows  in  promoting  whatever  is 
good  in  community  life  and  helping  them  to  see  that  their  opportunities  for  a 
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profi table  vocational  career  and  a  useful  and  enjoyable  life  depend  very  largely 
on  the  breadth  and  quality  of  their  education  in  the  schools  available  to  then. 
'   $   The  spirit  of  the  work  of  the  4-H  clubs  is  so  much  more  important  than  the  com- 
paratively simple  and  limited  things  which  they  do. 

The  great  burden  of  the  systematic  education  of  all  our  children,  wherever 
they  live,  must  remain  forever  on  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  To  aid  in  making 
these  institutions  most  universal  and  effective  in  their  operations  should  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  both  rural  and  urban  "oeople.  Whatever  the  Smith-Lever  extension 
system,  and  all  those  who  are  reached  by  it,  can  do  to  promote  the  best  interests 
*>    of  our  educationcl  institutions  should  be  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  done. 

Already  there  has  been  a  great  deol  of  good  fellowship  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness in  the  relations  of  the  schools  and  the  extension  organizations.   It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  with  a  clearer  perception  of  their  respective  fields  these  two 
nation-wide  agencies  for  individual  and  community  betterment  will  go  on  side  by 
side  with  greater  efficiency  and  success. 
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